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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
The original **House of Industry’? and its Founder. 
(Continued from page 708.) 

It was during this period that an unex- 
pected field of labor opened before Ann 
Parrish. Hundreds of refugees sought an 
asylum among us, having been driven from 
their homes by the horrors of the French 
revolution. Some of these were persons of 
wealth and refinement, but in their sudden 
flight from their native land, they had left 
money and friends behind them, and arrived 
at Philadelphia in almost abject poverty, ig- 
norant of the language, to find its people 
stricken and afflicted with the presence of a 
loathsome disease. 

To open the doors of hospitality to these 
sufferers at such a time, was but to jeopar- 
dize the lives they had fled to preserve; and 
thus it happened that those who in happier 
days had lived luxuriously at home, were 
forced to find shelter under tents in the land 
of the stranger. The camp of the French 
refugees was located at Camac’s Woods, in 
the vicinity of Twelfth and Poplar streets, 
then far “ out of town,” and of course away 
from the pestilence. The sad situation of 
these helpless strangers excited the deepest 
sympathy of our community. Daily visitors 
to the camp supplied the most destitute 
among them with the necessaries of life, and 
ministered as best they could to the sick. 


Ann Parrish was active in her attentions and 
prompt to interest some of her female friends 
in this service, and it is said, that in her 
father’s house a society of young women was 
formed, for the aid of the refugees. When 
no further necessity-existed for special service 
in this direction, the “Band of Sisters,” as 
they loved to call themselves, reorganized 
under the name of the “ Female Society for 
the relief of the distressed.” This was in 
fact a “ Union Benevolent Association,”— 
perhaps the pioneer of that excellent insti- 
tution. Twenty-three voung women, with 
hearts in their work, traversed day after day 
the lanes and alleys of the city and its sub- 
urbs, on their errands of mercy to the poor. 
They encountered opposition from those who 
should have given them encouragement, and 
accomplished their benevolent purposes under 
disadvantages which the charitable of this 
age are strangers to. No cheap public con- 
veyances rolled through our streets to accom- 
modate the weary pedestrian, and the luxury 
of a carriage was confined to the favored 
few. Some sedate citizens shruggcd their 
shoulders, and talked about the imprudence 
if not absolute impropriety, of young and 
unprotected girls frequenting the haunts 
of the poor. Others asserted, as some do 
now-a-days, that the domestic circle was the 
only proper sphere of usefulness for women. 
Nevertheless, the “Sisters” toiled on, sus- 
tained and soothed by the consciousness of 
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walking in the path of duty. They cour- 
ageously battled against popular prejudice 
and opinion, until they were recognized not 
only as a power, but a necessity in the 
community. The society increased in numbers 
and usefulness, and after it had procured 
accommodations for the poor women under 
its charge, became known as the House of 
Industry. The example of its members 
gave an impetus to benevolent enterprises 
generally. The record of its proceedings 
awakened the sympathies and opened the 
purses of the people. Its fame reached be- 
yond the seas. Free-will offerings flowed 
into its treasury from the open hearted at 
home and abroad. Contrary to the wishes of 
some of her friends, but in accordance with 
her convictions, Ann Parrish co-operated 
with her sisters from the rise of the Society, 
and until within a few weeks of her death 
she was their faithful and wise counsellor 
and clerk. As the association attained pop- 
ularity, she, as its originator, became more 
enerally known and appreciated. The 
Monthly Meeting of which she was a member, 
appointed her as Clerk, a position she oc- 
cupied, but soon after resigned, under the 
feeling that she was not in her right place. 
A few brief extracts from her letters are 
here given. They were written to friends 
who were “ nneasy ” at her course, and mani- 
fest the intensity of her feelings upon this 
subject. “I can scarcely convey to thee, my 
dear, any idea of the comfort and encour- 
agement thy letter has afforded me, yet I 
have never been able to frame an answer. 
My present state of mind, I know, would ex- 
cite thy sympathy, and the sympathy of a 
friend is a healing balm. I know not how 
to express myself, and wish not to burden 
thee... . Could I walk on in the beaten 
path without daring to think for myself, but 
relying entirely upon the judgment of those 
advanced in life, who have gained more ex- 

rience, I might perhaps find an easier way. 

knowl am frail and ignorant, and I may 
be under a delusion. This I must leave to 
time to unfold. I sincerely wish my faith 
was stronger and my mind more firm. I 
will endeavor to answer thee as soon as I am 
capable. Think sometimes of a little be- 
wildered being, who feels at seasons as if 
she was not a fit inhabitant of earth, nor yet 
prepared for Heaven; but the terrors of 
future punishment do not for a moment in- 
terrupt her peace.’ She thus unburdens 
her heart in another letter: “This day has 
been far from pleasant to me, and the gloom 
still continues. But I trust the time will 
come when I shall be better understood. Let 
us, my dear girl, guard against sinking under 
discouragements, and cast not away our con- 


of the grave, but 











fidence. If our building is on the Rock, 
nothing can ever prevail against it. Let us 
cherish humility and resignation, and all, I 
trust, will be well with us here, and eter. 
nally so in the blest regions of Purity and 
Peace.” “Of late my access to the throne 
of Grace has been so obstructed (no doubt in 
Infinite Wisdom) that I have often been in 
the situation of the poor publican. My lan- 
guage has been, ‘My God, my God, forsake 
me not.’ Within these few days, the veil 


seems at times to be removed. Indeed, I 


can scarce refrain from ardently desiring a 
return of those favors I was once indulged 
with, when I could lean as on the bosom of 
a tender Father, and feel my heart to over- 
flow with love and gratitude. I have thought 
the human mind was not capable of exper- 
iencing more eee sensations, this side 

know it is not proper al- 
ways to continue in this state. We are not 


to remain infants, though we are born such. 


I desire to be content with every allotment 


of Infinite wisdom, however contrary to my 
natural inclinations.” 


. “None seem to 
understand my language. Some I meet with 


seem to be as insensible to my meaning as 
though I spoke in a foreign tongue. Even 
some I dearly love, cannot altogether unite 


with me. I believe they are afraid I shall 
be singular, and as my experience, in the 
best things, is but small, by deviating from 
the beaten track I may be led astray. I 
know some of them are religiously inclined, 
and would rejoice to see me so too, but m 
ideas of religion differ a little from theirs. } 
hope I shall move cautiously, stand firm, and 
rise above fear, but alas! I feel my own 
weakness. Frail am I indeed, and shall I 
presume to differ from my superiors? Yet 
ought I not (in what concerns me at least), to 
attend to what I believe to be pure illumina- 
tion? Why should I shrink from trial, or 
hesitate to lay myself open to censure? Can 
I doubt for one moment, the all-sufficiency of 
the Wisdom, the Goodness of my Creator? 
Then what have I to fear except from my 
own internal enemies? But has not our 
Gracious Master provided a remedy for 
every disease? Will he not arm us with 
weapons of defense, and enable us to gain a 
victory ? Most assuredly He will, if the 
fault is not our own: and although he may 
see fit to prove us in the furnace of affliction, 
yet He can 

*Sweeten every bitter to the taste 
And make amends for all that time can waste ; 

Can ret us free amid a land of slaves, 

And lead us safely o’er affliction’s waves 

And plant our feet npon a happier shore, 
Where time, nor change, nor death shall be no more.’ 


And is not this worth all present suffering 
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to obtain? “Tis we who make religion proposes drawing largely from, in the belief 
gloomy. All that the world can bestow is that much it contains will prove as interest- 
fading and uncertain, bnt this is steadfast, ing and novel to the reader as it has been to 
unchangeable, giving us even in this life a himself. The book opens with the following 
foretaste of the joys to come. Our own statement, in the handwriting of Ann Parrish: 
errors (to give them no harsher name) bring; “A number of young women having been 
on chastisement. Our disobedience makes induced to believe, from the observations 
the path rough and unpleasant. This is my , they hav2 made, that they could afford some 
idea of the whole matter, but I make my-| assistance to their suffering fellow-creatures, 
self many a bitter portion.” The above must (without distinction of nation or color), par- 
suffice to show how dejected in spirit Ann | ticularly widows and orphans, by entering 
Parrish felt at times, and yet how firm she| into a subscription for their relief, visiting 
was in maintaining the right as revealed to | them in their solitary dwellings, sympathizing 
her. She could not emerge from the narrow- | in their afflictions, and, so far as their ability 
ness of thought which existed in her day | extends, alleviating them, have for that pur- 
without a struggle, rendered more severe by | pose associated together. 

the sincerity of her friendships, and the| “Their views being humble and their 
sensitiveness which reviled at the thought of | funds inconsiderable, they seek neither honor 
wounding the feelings of others; but under} nor applause. They only ask a blessing on 
the impulse of duty, which seems to havejtheir feeble efforts. Sensible of the obliga- 
been the motive power of her life, she was) tions they are under to an Almighty Giver 
ena. ‘2d in her own way to plead the cause of} for the comforts they enjoy, they are desirous 
the poor, even at the risk of making herself| of making a grateful acknowledgment, by 
“of no reputation,” leaving to time to un-| endeavoring to adopt the precepts He taught, 
to visit the sick, feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked. 

“They propose to place the sums collected 
in the hands of a treasurer, chosen from 
among themselves, part of the money to be 
laid out in the purchase of such articles as 
shall be deemed proper; also to appoint some 
of their company to seek out and visit such, 
whose situations may claim their attention 
and sympathy; also to encourage and pro- 
mote industry by endeavoring to procure em- 
ployment for such as are capable of it, and 
to be at liberty to call upon the Treasurer 
at their discretion for cash, as occasions may 
require—she keeping an exact account of all 
expenditures. The visitors are expected to 
give to the company a particular account of 
the names, dwellings and situations of those 
visited, for the infermation of others who suc- 
ceed them. We shall feel obliged by receiv- 
ing contributions, from any who approve 
the above plan, and if those who thus con- 
tribute wish to be informed how their money 
has been disposed of, by application to the 
Clerk or any of the members, they may see - 
the books which will be kept for this pur- 
pose.” The next entry in the book alluded 
to, is as follows : 

“Ata meeting of the Female Society for 
assisting the distressed, held in Philadelphia 
the 9th of Eleventh month, 1795, the com- 


pany have unanimously adopted the following 
the house of Isaac Parrish, but subsequently | regulations: First. None but members shall 
a room was rented in Pewter Platter Alley, | be permitted to meet with the company, ex- 
(we believe) of one Rose Lowry, for the ac-| cept such of our friends as feel a particular 
commodation of the sisters. Their original | concern so to do. While they are present no 
Book of Minutes of this Society has been | business is to be transacted. 

placed at the disposal of the writer, which he! “Serond. There shall be no conversation 




























a delusion.” 

In the Fifth month, 1794, Ann Parrish 
attended the New York Yearly Meeting. 
She seldom departed from home, but having 
in the line of her duty passed through the 
terrible scenes of 1793, a change was deemed 
necessary. In a letter to her parents, written 
during her stay in New York, she says, “I 
missed the meeting this morning because I 
did not know it began so early, for the women 
adjourned tothe same hour the men met, and 
this is generally the notice given. I had no 
opportunity of mingling with them and gain- 
ing information, but concluded I should see 
them collecting in the morning ; when to my 
disappointment on coming down stairs, I was 
told the Friends were gone to meeting, though 
I believe it was not yet eight o’clock..... 
The meeting adjourned until five o’clock this 
evening.” We do not remember to have 
seen elsewhere, that Friends ever assembled 
at so earlyan hour for transacting the busi- 
ness of the Society, or that they held evening 
sessions for a similar purpose, although prob- 
ably this fact may be familiar to some of our 
readers. Ann Parrish, after the final ad- 
journment of the Annual Meeting, returned 
to Philadelphia to engage in her important 
duties. 

The first meeting of the “ Female Society, 
for the relief of the distressed” was held in 
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(at meetings) but such as relates to the affairs 
of the Society ; but if any members have any- 
thing to communicate which shall be benefi- 
cial to their friends, they are at liberty to ex- 
press it. Not more than one shall speak at 
a fr and then loud enough to be heard by 
all. 

“Third. When any wish to join the Society, 
this fact must be mentioned at a meeting, 
and the approval of two-thirds af the mem- 
bers obtained. It is expected of those who 
join, that they will take an active share in 
the business. 

“Fourth. Members shall inform. the Socie- 
ty of all their transactions with respect to its 
business. If they cannot attend a meeting, 
and have anything to communicate, they are 
desired to send it in writing. 

“Fifth. None shall be admitted among us 
but such as are members of, or make profes- 
sion with the Society of Friends, and are wil- 
ling to sign these rules. 

“Sixth. A clerk shall be appointed, who 
shall keep a regular account of all the pro- 
ceedings in a book provided for the purpose.” 
The following names then appear :— 

Ann Parrish,,Catharine W. Morris, Eliza 
Marshall, Mary Paul, Elizabeth Howell, 
Hannah Elliott, Rebecca Gray, Amie Pan- 
coast, Patience Marshall, Jr., Sarah Parrish, 
Jr., Hannah Hopkins, Jr., Hannah Lewis, 
Jr., Sarah Bacon, Hannah L. Fisher, Debo- 
rah Parrish, Susannah Shoemaker, Rachel 
Lewis, Elizabeth Bacon, Sarah Marshall, Jr., 
Mary Wheeler, Mary Field, Jane Hough, 
Anne Shoemaker. 

“The company being impressed, they trust, 
with the weight of the work they have en- 
gaged in, and being convinced of the neces- 
sity of uniting in an harmonious labor for its 
promotion, with firmness and perseverance, 
to press through the difficulties attendant on 
an institution in its infant state, but keeping 
humility and simplicity in view, are desirous 
of erecting their little structure on that 
foundation which is beyond the reach of 
censure or of applause. Ann Parrish is 
chosen Clerk, and Catharine W. Morris 

_ Treasurer. Patience Marshall, Hannah 
Lewis, Sarah Parrish and Sarah Bacon, are 
appointed to collect subscriptions. Eliza 

arshall, Catharine W. Morris and Ann 
Parrish, are desired to purchase such articles 
as shall be thought necessary.” Then ad- 
journed. Thus ended the first regular busi- 
ness meeting of this Society. Ann Parrish, 
as we learn from one of her letters, had pre- 
viously prepared the above preamble and 
rules, which were submitted at the meeting, 
and acted upon with great unanimity. The 
“ sisters” re-assembled on the 16th of Eleven- 
th month. We quote from the Minutes :— 


“‘ The company again met in a room of Rose 
Lowry’s which is designed for their use dur- 
ing the season, with the addition of a smal] 
one adjoining, for the reception of such 
articles as the Committee may purchase. 
“Those persons appointed to seek out ob- 
jects of charity, inform their sisters they have 
visited Rebecca Walton, a widow, with two 
children, in want of wood and other neces. 
saries. Her situation is affecting. Also 
Rachel Ottman, an ancient woman, in need 
of warm clothing and a little West India 
produce. Also Dorville, a French woman, 
sick and in poverty, with two small children ; 
Thomas Boyd, a black man, afflicted with 
rheumatism and surrounded by extreme 
wretchedness. Handed to Martina Garni 
and Felicity de Gago, (French mulattoes) in 
great need of clothing, eight yards of coating, 
and seven shillings six pence to the lat er. 
One dollar was given to Susannah McHenry, 
a distressed stranger, and to a poor woman 
for her infant, one and three-quarter yards of 
flannel and one yardof muslin.” Applica- 
tions for relief were made from eight poor 
persons, and a committee was appointed to 
inquire carefully into their worthiness to re- 
ceive assistance ; Ann Parrish being among 
the number. Six of the “sisters” were au- 
thorized to collect subscriptions, and after the 
adoption of the following suggestions, the 
meeting adjourned. “The friendly band 
recommend to each other, when humanity 
degraded by vice is cast in their way, to com- 
pare the situations of these melancholy ob- 
jects with their own ; to reflect upon the un- 
guarded education of such and their exposure 
to trials and temptations which, in the bosom 
of affluence, or under the shelter of a parental 
wing, we have never known. This will in- 
cline us to cast over the failings df our un- 
happy fellow-creatures the veil of charity; 
and by a benevolent attention to their wants 
and sufferings, we should endeavor to allure 
them into the path of virtue.” 
(To becontinued.) 
cnececnesigilittins 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


1800 anp 1870. 


In recently reading the Journal of Elias 
Hicks, giving his experience during his re- 
ligious visits between the years 1795 and 
1810, I find there was equal cause “in the 
good old days” for labor and discouragement 
as in these times, which we often think are 
peculiarly barren of Christian fruit. So far 
as my limited observation allows me to judge, 
I think the average of our religious condition 
is improved, although we may still mourn the 
weak condition of many of our Meetings in 
spiritual life, and as instruments in spreading 
the Gospel Light. 
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Perhaps we are lacking in thoroughly de- 
voted Ministers whose lives are given to the 
work, who visit the weaker Meetings and 
strengthen the brethren, and who spread 
among the people by voice and pen the prin- 
ciples we profess and the testimonies we bear, 
“in the demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power.” If this be the case, perhaps such 
will yet heed the call, which is always given 


great Husbandman will only enter in and 
gather into His garner, with the life and 
power which He has given and will give to 
those who dwell in His love, how bountiful 
will be the yield, and all to His honor and 


glory ! J. W. P. 
First month, 1871. 































USE OF CREEDS. 

In an excellent article entitled “ Use of 
Creeds,” by Richard Metcalf, a writer in The 
Christian Register, after stating what are the 
abuses of Creeds, he goes on to say: 


Look, first, at the intimate connection be- 
tween the belief and theaction. Belief is the 
root from which the actions grow; it is the 
fountain from which proceeds the stream of 
life. To say, therefore, “ No matter what a 
man believes, if he only acts right,” is no less 
unwise than te say, “ No matter about the 
roots, we only care for flowers and fruit,” or 
“No matter about the springs, all we care 
for is the stream.” For the belief which lays 
firm hold of the mind, or rather becomes a 
part of the mind, inevitably determines your 
course of life, since as you really think, so 
are you, and so must you ever be. The 
early church was scattered abroad from Jeru- 
salem, and some of its noblest members put 
to death, because Saul of Tarsus verily 
thought he was doing God service. The 
Protestants of England, France and Spain, 
were exposed to the worst tortures ever in- 
flicted on man, because kings, queens and in- 
quisitors honestly thought that this was the 
will of heaven. Christian missionaries have 
gone over land and sea, through tropic des- 
erts and polar snows, to preach the gospel 
word in the face of every opposing danger, 
because they thought it the Saviour’s last 
command. And the evils about our own 
doors, which spring from poverty and vice, 
and from the imperfect ways in which jails 
and prisons dealt with these, have been laid 
hold of by Christian philanthropists and re- 
formers, who believed it the holiest work 
they could perform, to lift the people up 
from every degrading sin. Always and 
everywhere, it is the strong belief which per- 
meates our nature through and through, that 
shapes the course of life ; and so when we re- 
fuse to follow another who calls us to aid him 
in his work, how often we add, “ If I believed 
as you do, I should act as you do, too.” 

Yes, itis a great matter what a man be- 
lieves ; for on it depends the love of his heart, 
the words of his lips, the deeds of his hands 
and the very path his feet must walk in. 
Only right ideas of God will make you look 
up to him as to a dear Father who is to be 
loved with the whole heart, instead of crouch- 


The same misuse of the Discipline, the 
same failure to comprehend the testimonies it 
records, the same lukewarmness, and the same 
engrossment in the cares of the world, are 
alike our experience and that of Friends 
seventy years ago, and the query is now as it 
was then: what shall we do to correct these 
deficiencies? First, perhaps, in the list of 
serious drawbacks to our proper progress, is 
the failure of many of our Elders, Overseers, 
and those called “concerned” Friends, to 
understand the spiritual foundation and value 
of our testimonies, and to efficiently fill their 
stations in humility and zeal. They have too 
often been judges of their fellow men rather 
than fathers and mothers in Israel, forgetting 
there is none good but God, and all are child- 
ren of one Father. Secondly, the failure of 
Ministers to await the full development of 
God’s service in their hearts, before offering 
it to the people, thereby not becoming suffi- 
ciently baptized into a sense of their condition, 
atid into such an overflowing desire for their 
deliverance from the snares that surround 
them as to reach the smothered Witness for 
Truth in the souls of a lukewarm audience. 
Thirdly, the apparent feeling of the masses, 
that the Ministers, Elders, and representative 
portion of the Society, are by right the work- 
ers, and they the mere assenters to the creeds 
and doings of these,—A failure to realize that 
we are individually called, and stand or fall 
as we appear to the righteous Judge, and not 
to our fellow man. 

All will perhaps acknowledge a belief in 
the immortality of the soul, but many seem 
careless as to their duty in reaching after a 
state of acceptance with God. When I real- 
ize that an hundred years are but as a moment 
in eternity, and that none can, even for this 
time, continue to find pleasure in the vanities 
of this world, [ marvel at my own indifference, 
and that of those who surround me, to those 
interests which are eternal. The great truths 
we as a Society hold, are I believe gradually, 
if not rapidly gaining ground, in a measure of 
their purity, among thinking people, and in- 
creasing numbers give thoughtful considera- 
tion to them, in the moments not occupied by 
the cares of life. 

The fields appear to be —— unto the 
harvest, and if those who are called by the 
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ing before Him with the abject fear of a slave. 
.. ++ Only right ideas of the Christian life 
will make you go about among men in the 
Spirit of the blessed Master, instead of join- 
ing the great band of bigots and persecutors 
whose intolerance has brought shame to the 
Christian Church. And we are, therefore, to 
contend earnestly for the faith which was 
once delivered unto the saints, because the 
belief and the life are as intimately connected 
as the root and the fruit, the fountain and 
the stream. 

Then in the second place consider how 
much the belief has to ‘de with our consolation 
in every time of sorrow. You may, perhaps, 
find three persons in a community who have 
met similar afflictions. One believes in no 
God, no hereafter. For him a blind chance 
rules the world, and this little span of life is 
the whole of existence. Sickness enters his 
family, and a child whom he loves better than 
himself is taken away. The hopes of life are 
all crushed; for he thinks he shall see his 
child no more in all the earth or sky. So 
many children living, and not one to call him 
“ father” ; so much room in the universe, and 
yet not room enough for his darling boy. A 
simple stone marks the body’s resting-place 
in the cemetery, and there, for it is no fancy 
sketch, you may read the sad words, “ Fare- 
well, farewell, for all eternity farewell.” What 
can life be now to the father who put that in- 
scription over an only child? And is there 
not great use in a Christian creed which can 


brighten his remaining years with the hope of 


meeting his son again ? 

Yet even more deserving of sympathy seems 
one who believes in a spirit life, indeed, but 
such a life! For I have seen a father bend 
over an infant daughter, a lovely rosebud, as 
beautiful and pure as the rosebud her white 
hand clasped. The joy of the household was 
all gone, and the strong man, frantic with 
grief, was weeping like a ehild. They were 
no selfish tears for his own loss, great as that 
was, but his whole soul was in deepest agony 
because the preacher’s voice had just said, 
“ Religion gives no hope for the happiness of 
this child.” Think of it, fathers and moth- 
ers, you who clasp your children in your 
arms and believe that “of such is the king- 
dom of heaven,” think of being told by one, 
whom you ask to bring you consolation, that 
your infant may be suffering eternal tortures! 
Could you look, as I did, on a scene like 
that, you would never again utter a sentence 
so perfectly devoid of truth as “ No matter 
what a man believes if he only acts right” ; 
for the agony of that household was caused 
simply by its honest belief in a creed which, 
thank God, has passed almost entirely from 
the Christian Church. 
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But the same messenger of death comes to 


still another family, and one more form is 
missing. There are sighings and longings for 
the dear one who has gone, but no hopeless 
grief. They write no eternal farewell on the 
monumental stone ; they yield to no hopeless 
agony while contemplating the future; but 
they speak of an earth-born babe who has 
become an angel child, and they see visions 
of celestial beings training up one who has. 
been taken from earthly guardians and 
friends. 
Christian creed which makes one believe 
that God sends his messengers to the dying, 
to 


‘*Take them to thine everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens, 
And every flower, escaped through death’s dark 


Who can deny the value of a 


portal, 
Becomes immortal.” 


So much has a man’s belief to do with his 
consolation in every time of sorrow. 


Finally, consider how much the creed, 
which we really hold to down in our heart of 


hearts, has to do with all our hope for hu- 


manity. Who can labor for others, if in 
very truth he believes the labors will be in 
vain, and that some arbitrary decree of elec- 
tion or reprobation will fix the world’s desti- 
ny in spite of all human efforts? Some hope 
of success there must be, before we shall 
spring eagerly forward at the call of human- 
ity, and risk all things in trying to rescue ur 
fellow-men. If I believed that this great 
stream of human life was flowing on into an 
unknown sea, where nothing would be heard 


of it hereafter, or that only a few drops of it 


would find their way into the haven .of the 
celestial city, while all the rest would plunge 
and dash into some bottomless abyss, ever 
descending and never finding rest, I might 
indeed live in fear for myself and those in 
whose lives my own was bound up, but with 
what hope could I labor for the world? But 
now that I believe God has opened a way by 
which all, however far they have wandered, 
may come back to Him, I can labor on un- 
ceasingly and never give way to despair. The 
Christian faith I hold places holiness of heart 
and reconciliation with God in the reach of 
every human being. It bids no one to sit 
down with folaed arms and await the work- 
ings of an irresistible power which shall puri- 
fy his soul from all iniquity. It bids no one 
fear that in God’s mysterious choice his dwell- 
ing may be passed by when the Holy Spirit 
comes to aid the chosen people. .... But 
our God is ever waiting to be gracious ; the 
soul can breathe His Holy Spirit as uniformly 
as the body can take in the surrounding air; 
and every one receives power enough from 
above to become in character, as he is already 
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by creation, a child of the Most High. How- 
ever long the journey of life may be, there 
are no insurmountable obstacles between you 
and your heavenly home; however difficult 
the access to the straight gate, yet if you 
strive, struggle, agonize to enter, you shall at 
last pass in. Very weak and wayward a man 
may be, all scarred and stained with sin, yet, 
with the Christian faith we hold, we can work 
on hopefully even for him. 

Is there no use, then, in preaching this 
faith, when thousands journey heedlessly on 
in vicious ways, waiting to be saved by some 
external power, and meanwhile doing nothing 
for themselves because they think it of no 
use; when other and tenderer hearts are 
bowed in deep despair, because they fear the 
gates of heaven will never open to receive 
them, and that, while longing for God’s favor, 
they may be forever shut out ;—how can we 
keep back the doctrine delivered unto us, 
that all who seek the Father shall find Him, 
since He is not far from any one of us? And 
who can help seeing that all our hope for hu- 
manity, all the hopfulness with which we labor 
for others, depends upon the belief we honest- 
ly cherish ? 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WANT AMONG THE INDIANS. 


The following remarks are not made with 
any desire to impede the labors of the Indian 
Associations. Their efforts are the proper 
outgrowth of principles which the Society of 
Friends have long held, but which have too 
long lain dormant, or been directed in the 
channel of self-gratification or the accumula- 
tion of wealth, until many of ovr young 
people have sought without the Society that 
which they could not find within, may I not 
say to mutual loss. The Indians have been 
so accustomed to depend on the Government 
for their needed supplies, that they are apt to 
look upon other gratuities very much in the 
same light, and this has a tendency to destroy, 
or at least impair that feeling of self-depend- 
ence which is so important an adjunct in the 
work of reform among any people. There is 
now a want among the Indians, especially 
those who have assumed the garb of civiliza- 
tion, which if supplied would not be liable to 
this objection. [t is the furnishing of suitable 
persons (females preferable) to reside on the 
Agencies, who could cut and fit clothing for 
men and women, letting the balance of the 
work be done by the Indians. This gives 
them employment, encourages their self-reli- 
ance, and tends to the development of their 
dormant faculties. The Government makes 
no provision for such an appendage to an 
Agency, and the labor which it imposes is 
now borne by the female members of the 





families attached to the Agencies, in addition 
to their other numerous cares; and however 
cheerfully they have borne these in the past, 
and are willing to do in the future, yet just- 
ice to them, as well as to the Indians, would 
suggest that a change would be greatly bene- 
ficial. An office of this kind will be a neces- 
sary and proper appendage of an Industrial 
School when this shall be established, but 
until then it must necessarily be sustained by 
individual contributions, as there is nothing 
placed at the disposal of Agents for any such 
purpose. G. S. T. 
Santee Agency, 1871. 


ccnindllliiliinnaneaias 

Yours scatters its affections with a liberal 
hand, like a young heir, ignorant as yet of 
the value of his possessions. 





0G Terafsogy 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Often, very often, since thy removal, have 
I wished to hear from thee, and have felt 
much anxiety about you both in your new 
home and neighborhood. Business 
I suppose is plenty with thee ; but thou hast 
lived long enough to know that the earth, 
with all its cares and cumbers, is only the 
footstool of a well-regulated mind. My de- 
sire for thee is, that it may be kept under 
foot, and that a grateful heart for the innu- 
merable blessings and benefits received may 
be thy daily attendant. This will help thee 
in arranging business so as to devote a proper 
portion of time to retirement. It is good to 
wait and seek for Divine counsel to direct 
in all thy movements, now in thy new sphere 
of action, in a new neighborhood, where many 
eyes may be upon thee, not for evil, but to 
see whether principle and profession agree 
with, or are carried out in conduct. Es- 
pecially do I wish that thy example in the 
frequent attendance of our religious meet- 
ings, taking with thee such of thy family and 
children as can go, may be conspicuous, 
There is more in this than many are aware of. 
If it only renews mutual interest and mutual 
love, it is ample pay for the time and trouble. 
A new situation in life sometimes opens the 
way for new and more exalted and consist- 
ent views of subjects, connected with the best 
interests in time and in the world to come. 
Trials thou wilt find, as thou hast hitherto. 
That they may all be sanctified to the pro- 
motion of thy permanent peace and happi- 
ness, is the desire of my heart that often 
travails in sympathy with thee and thy 
spouse. But be of good cheer. Heaven 
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only permits afflictions in order to work our 
refinement. Hold on thy way in faithful- 
ness to every manifested duty, and all will be 
well. : ° : ° 
I wanted to enquire how the Children’s 
Book is progressing. There is another book 
which J think is much needed, and that is a 
plain and practical exposition of Friends’ 
principles. I mean practical principles that 
produce righteousness—those principles which 
have in all ages made those who attended to 
them, bring forth the, fruits of goodness, or 
godliness. I have read most of the late pam- 
a published by the other part of Society, 
ut it does not meet my views of Friends’ 
wag pene or doctrines, nor do I think it will 
of much use to sincere, seeking minds. 
Why should we, in this age, be laying so 
much stress on dogmas and doubtful myste- 
ries, when the Christian religion is so plain 
and simple in itself, that the old gallery pro- 
verb, taken from the prophet, is fully appli- 
cable to it, that “ the way-faring man, though 
a fool,” need not err nor be mistaken in com- 
prehending and practising it. The consider- 
ation of the circulation of books illustrative 
of Friends’ principles and testimonies, has I 
think been too much neglected. People will 
read, but what is there for the sincere, inquir- 
ing mind to peruse, that would lead them to 
the knowledge of Truth in themselves?.... 
I expect to be in town soon, when I would 
like to see thee. Oh, could I find relief by 
pouring out my deep exercises into a sympa- 
thizing heart, it might be a means of lessen- 
ing their weight, but this I cannot ever hope 
for. Pray for me, my daughter, if the gpirit 
of intercession so influences, that I may not 
faint nor become weary of suffering. But 
thou, dear child, be strong and persevere in 
the path of Truth opened before thee; and 
that the dew of Heaven may rest upon thee 
and the consolations of Divine love attend 
thee, is the sincere desire of thy friend. 





‘4 


Maw must have occupation, or be miserable. 
Toil: is the price of sleep and appetite—of 
health and enjoyment. The very necessity 
which overcomes our natural sloth is a bless- 
ing. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 14, 1871. 


Ow1ne to a derangement of the engine by 
which our printing press is worked, we were 
unable to send out our paper at the usual 
time last week. 


ame —— enantio 


MARRIED. 

BELL—CHAMBERS.—On the 14th of Twelfth 
month, 1£70, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Abraham, son of the late 
Thomas C. and Eliza H. Bell, of Flushing, L. I., to 
Melissa R., daughter of David and Phebe A. Cham- 
— (the former deceased), of Avondale, Chester 

0, Pa. 

SMART—SEAMAN.—At East Orange, N. J., on 
the 6th of Twelfth month, 1870, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Frederick R. Smart, of Flushing, L. I., and 
Emma F., daughter of Samuel and Jane E. Seaman, 
deceased. 

HIBBERD—COALE.-—-In Baltimore, on the 15th 
of Eleventh month, 1870, according to the order of 
the Society of Friends, Job Hibberd, of Carroll Co., 
Md., to Harriet H. Coale, of Baltimore. 

POUND—SEAMAN.—0n the 234 ult., at the resi- 
dence of the bride, in Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y., 
under the care of Farmington Monthly Meeting, Asa 
Pound, of Ontario, and Anna Seaman, 





DIED. 

BOWNE.—At her residence in New York, on the 
5th of Eleventh month, 1870, Eliza F., widow of the 
late Philip Bowne, in the 81st year of her age. She 
was a member of Flushing Monthly Meeting, and 
was beloved and respected by all who knew her. 
The sweetness of her disposition was manifested in 
a remarkable degree; always shielding the erring 
from too much severity, remembering that ‘‘ mercy 
covered the judgment seat.’’? She passed away 
quietly, as one falling into a sweet sleep, and doubt- 
less received the reward of ‘‘ well done, good and 
faithful servant.’’ E. H. B. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the morning of the 2d inst., 
of diptheria, Minnie, youngest daughter of Josiah 
H. and Anna O. Lippincott, in the 17th year of her 
age. 

—_———-~+~6 

Tae Women's Branch of the Indian Aid Associa- 
tion meets on Fourth-day of every week, in the li- 
brary room at Race St, Meeting house, to cut out 
work and sew. There is great destitution, and need 
of warm clothing among the Otoes, and women 
Friends who are interested in the concern are in- 
vited to attend these meetings, and assist in their 
important lubors. Any desiring sewing for home 
work can there procure it. A business meeting is 
held at 12 o’clock. The room is open at 10} o’elock 
for the day. 

By direction of the Association, 

Saran R. Watrer, Sec’y. 
_—-—<§Oe— 2 ——__—— 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting on Fourth-day evening, lst mo. 
18th, 1871, at 1516 Vine St. 
Jacos M., Etuis 
Anne CooPER, ' \ Clerks. 





MERE courage, even if it be heroic after 
the human standard, often evaporates under 
slow discouragement. But perseverance under 
discouragement, the steady struggling on- 
wards through hours of weakness, the rising 
upwards still above all doubt and fear, the 
eye fixed on the coming future in vhe midst 
of darkness and perplexity, the hard work 
continued notwithstanding opposition, dis- 
trust, disappointment, failing health ; and all 
this made harder by the bitter consciousness 
of sin, and by inward temptations which no 
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one can fully understand but the tempted |‘I wish, ma’am, you would let me take you 


man himself—this holy tenacity of purpose is 
what we need, in this life of cloud and con- 
flict, as much as anything in the world, and 
of this tenacity the Apostle Paul is an emi- 
nent example.—Dr. Howson. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer, 

The author of the following extracts is an 
English woman, an invalid, whose life seemed 
forever blighted by a great sorrow many 
years since. Her mental and bodily sufferings 
brought her into closer communion with her 
Heavenly Father, until it may be said of her 
as it was of some in olden times, “she walks 
with God.” Invalid as she is, she spends her 
life in doing the Lord’s work, changing her 
residence when and where called, going and 
doing, it is said, as the Spirit moves her to do, 
and in all things praying for guidance and 
following in faith the answers to prayer. 
Her education has evidently been in the 
creeds of High Churchism, but her realiza- 
tion of the continual presence and leadings of 
the Divine Spirit is so full, that notwithstand- 
ing her formalism, she may be said to live the 
highest profession of Friends, without proba- 
bly knowing anything of them or their \ iews. 
She needs no creed, no earthly guide, be- 
cause she walks hourly with the Holy Spirit, 
and dwells in the Heavenly Kingdom, even 
while on earth. Were this the condition of 
all, how harmoniously a// things would work 
together for good, and good only. 

If the extracts are acceptable to you, and 
will give your readers as much pleasure as 
the book has given me, I shall be glad to see 
them published in the columns of the Jntel- 
ligencer. F. 

Richmond, Indiana. 

EXTRACTS FROM “ THE SECRET OF THE 

LORD.” 
BY ANNA SKIPTON. 

“The following day the smoke was worse 
than ever, and I fainted. For some days I 
could not walk. I had no friend in the place 


. that I could ask to seek for a lodging, and 


one I must have at once. So I sent for my 
old chairman to enquire, and went out, pray- 
ing the Lord to put into the mind of the 
chairman the lodging He wished me to oc- 
cupy. The man said, Yes, he knew some 
lodgings, ‘ very beautiful, in the centre of the 
town. I told him the town would not suit me. 
So he went on very sulky for a time, and I 
very dark and unhappy. At last I said to 
myself, ‘What a hypocrite 1 am!I ask the 
Lord where He wants me, and pray Him to 
put it into the mind of the man, and when 
told, I say, ‘It does not suit me!’ When my 
mind had reached this conclusion, and before 
I could speak, the chairman stopped and said, 


ee ee 


? 


to see the lodgings.’ I now answered him, 
‘ Certainly ;’ and on he dragged me fast. The 
apartments were in a gloomy street, in a fine 
old house, immense drawing-rooms, and at an 
enormous price. I teld the person they were 
not suitable either in situation or price. She 
said,‘ Would you object to a house in the 
country, about a mile on the other side of the 
town?’ I answered, it was just what I should 
like. The girl said, ‘That is very singular. 
We have a cousin just come in, who asked 
us to speak of her to a lady. She has a 
large, pleasant cottage, and a good servant ; 
do see her.’ I saw her. She begged me to 
go and look at the cottage. The chairman 
was ready to take me anywhere. The even- 
ing was beautiful, and I arrived at the cot- 
tage long before its mistress. I found a large, 
pleasant upper room, with bay-window, and 
a charming bed-room, in great order and 
cleanliness. I engaged them of the servant, 
and returned home glorifying God! The 
following morning I took possession of my 
new apartments, and again my health was re- 
stored in a few days to its former state.” 
“One morning I found on my writing-table 
two numbers of the Revival which had been 
removed from a drawer, where the periodical 
usually remained until the end of the month, 
when I forwarded a package into the coun- 
try. I replaced them. The following day 
the servant had placed them again on my 
writing-table, with some books. They were 
in my way; impatiently I put them aside. 
As I did so, I felt ashamed of my impetuosi- 
ty, and sat down before the Lord, grieved in 
spirit. I considered how often I was irritated 
by trifles, in which, when I had taken them 
to Him, I subsequently found blessing, and I 
began to inquire of the Lord why it was thus. 
I thought that I might have omitted. to read 
one of these papers; but, on looking at the 
date, I remembered that it was a very inter- 
esting number, and as [ held it prayerfully in 
my hand, it struck me that I had possibly 
overlooked something that the Lord intended 
as a blessing for me. I carefully perused the 
first page or two, when my attention was ar- 
rested by the account of a blind boy learning 
to read by means of raised letters. I had 
read it all before, but I could proceed no 
further. The Spirit of the Lord most clearly 
said to me, ‘Send him eighteen pence.’ I re- 
plied, ‘ Lord, I know not where he lives.’ I 
sat quietly writing, and it was brought to my 
mind that I could forward the money to a 
person living in or near the same village, and 
that thus it would reach him. A text was 
given me to enclose, which I wrote. I ad- 
dressed an envelope to the person who should 
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forward the stamps, and proceeded to direct 
one to the blind youth himself. One or two 
very common envelopes lay before me, but 
my hand was on a good one with a deep 
mourning border. I reasoned that the com- 
mon one would do equally well, and laid the 
other aside. Hastily completing the matter, 
I sought @ messenger to post my letter. In 
vain. The rain poured in torrents. But rain 
or sunshine was of little account to me; a 
desolation of spirit had fallen on me which 
no sunshine could dispel. Amazed and 
afraid, I inquired, as I often have to do, 
‘ Why is it thus withme?” ‘Had I not done 
the Lord’s will in the Lord’s time?’ Yes. 
But had I done it in the Lord’s way? I 
took the letter from the mantle-shelf, and 
opened it. There was the text as given—the 
stamps my loving Lord had permitted me to 
send. Something was lacking; what was it ? 
It was the best envelope. I urged, ‘The 
blind boy cannot see it.’ Nay; it was for 
the Lord. At last I thought, can it really be 
that the Lord wishes me to use the best en- 
velope? ‘Then I was willing to be a fool for 
Christ’s sake, and I was able to say, ‘ Lord, 
it is a little thing; but it is better to do it, 
believing it is Thy will, than miss Thee by 
not doing it.’ Accordingly I addressed the 
long, black-bordered envelope, to the blind 
boy, and again enclosed it. Then the earth- 
mist of unbelief floated away before the light 
of the Sun of Righteousness, and my heart 
was glad. Before the post time a messenger 
was found, for the rain had ceased. My letter 
was posted, and I rested peacefully on the 
Rock of my heart. It was bread cast upon 
the waters. About two months after this, in 
a season of great depression from trial and 
temptation, a dear servant of the Lord called 
on me. I was not in the house; but the ser- 
vant sought me, saying a stranger had called, 
and that he could only remain a short time. 
I went in full of hope. I knew not why. I 
felt sure the Lord would comfort me through 
His own messenger. After we had spoken 
a little, he said, smiling, ‘So you have a cor- 
respondent at K——? ‘No,’ I replied, ‘I 
have none there.’ ‘That is strange,’ he an- 
swered, ‘I thought I knew your handwriting. 
I was in a cottage there one day, and among 
the papers and letters in the casement I saw 
a black-bordered envelope; this attracted 
my attention, and I said to the woman, ‘ Who 
is your correspondent? ‘Ah, sir,’ she re- 

lied, ‘ that is a wonderful answer to prayer. 

oor Leonard has his blind books, you know. 
He has almost all the Testament now, and he 
wanted a box for them. The carpenter said 
that he would make him one for fifteen pence. 
So Leonard prayed to the Lord to send him 
the money. There came this letter, as you 





see, with eighteen pence in stamps and this 
text, which was indeed for him. We don't 
know the name ; but Leonard always prayed 
for his ‘ friend in London.’ 

“Precious, precious return! A flood of 
thanksgiving rushed through my clouded 
heart, and carried doubt and distrust away.” 





In presenting the essays of E. P. Peg 
body on a subject very near her heart, 
we give also a short extract from a private 
letter: “ I especially desire that the ‘ Friendy 
should understand and accept Froebel, who, 
it seems to me, will do for them all that 
George Fox and William Penn left undone 
—adding to their freedom of ‘ the life that is 
to come’ that of ‘ the life that now is.’ You 
are all right about the spiritual life, but you 
have not yet made the intellectual life har. 
monious with it. ‘These things ought ye to 
have done, but not have left the others un- 
done.’. A true intellectual life is necessary 
to make an adequate body for the soul of - life 
eternal, But we shall never see a true intel- 
lectual life, harmonious within itself, and with 
the indwelling spirit, till we begin i aright.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
KINDERGARTEN. 


When I heard that our friend Eli M. 
Lamb, after all his generous efforts to intro- 
duce Kindergartening into his school at Bal- 
timore, had failed, in consequence of the 
general ignorance of the subject in that city, 
I felt anew the regret I had frequently expe- 
rienced during these last two years, at my 
having omitted all mention of this subject 
in my letters from Europe in 1867-8. 

To study the art and science of early de- 
velopment in the institutions of Freeble and 
his disciples, was the serious motive of my 
visit to Europe; and I commenced this study 
at Hamburg in July and August of 1867. 
But I saw at once that it would not do to 
treat the subject lightly and hurriedly, and 
so I omitted even to mention it when I wrote 
to you. 

But now I want to speak of it in a series 
of articles. For I think that if the Friends 
should once get the idea of Froeble’s Kinder- 
garten, they would feel that the method of 
intellectual development he proposes, is in 


singular harmony with the method of spirit- - 


ual development brought forth by George 
Fox. In the intellectual as in the spiritual 
development of man, it seems as if every way 
but the right was tried first. The plans of 
Church organization became so complicated 
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and were so unwise as to hinder the spirit, 
whose strivings to be free at last culminated 
in what Catholics call the schism of Christen- 
dom, and Protestants the Reformation. The 
protest of George Fox was the most complete 
of any Reformer. He returned to first prin- 
ciples, and considered the primal relations of 
God and the human soul, and proclaimed the 
principle that spiritual development was not 
started from without but from within; and 
that all Church organization had for its first 
and last object to protect the freedom of the 
spirit. Spiritual life proceeds directly from 
God to every individual soul; and a free 
communication of this among men makes the 
true Church, whose first law is “liberty of 
prophesying.” 

But iutellectual life has not so immediate a 
genesis. ‘The human understanding is devel- 
oped in time, and is the effect of the reaction 
of the external universe upon perceptive sen- 
sibility. It gradually grows up by accumu- 
lating impressions on the senses, and by learn- 
ing the connections of these single things in 
nature which produce these impressions. 

It was early observed that though single 
things are perceived by the healthy senses, in 
a general way, yet they are uot accurately 
defined, unless human beings call each other's 
attention to their differences and resemblances, 
A child, if left alone, and never played with 
by the mother or nurse, nor ever tenderly 
wooed from the sleep of nature by tones and 
looks of love, doves not come forth into the 
light of things, but becomes idiotic or dies 
(as nine-tenths of the children gathered into 
foundling hospitals do), and, later in life, un- 
less Education take the child by the hand, 
and calls out his reflective powers by suggest- 
ing the proper classification and hidden con- 
nections of things, the mind becomes confused, 
and does not get organized into a good un- 
derstanding. 

Now the mistake of systems of intellectual 
education has been to overlay the child’s 
mind by the teacher’s mind, instead of calling 
forth its self-activity ; classifying for the child, 
instead of leading him to classify for himself; 
and telling him the connections of things, in- 
stead of calling upon him to discover them. 
And this method has always involved great 
antagonism on the part of the child, in pro- 
portion as he has had any original force of 
life, so that to educate the young has seemed 
to be a struggle with their natural tendencies. 
But Freeble has shown that in the soul of the 
child is a guide to the intellectual develop- 
ment, which is to be studied out by the edu- 
cator on whom the child is made dependent, 
because, besides binding the soul to himself 
by spiritual communion, the souls of men are 
to be bound to each other by intercommuni- 


cation, the first steps of which are the educa- 
tion of the young by the old, and which is to 
continue in social intercourse forevermore— 
“the communion of the just” being its con- 
summation in bliss and glory. 

George Fox recognized this communion of 
saints, which the Friends verify by the unity 
or solidity they make the test of truth, 
prompting to good works, and creative of 
spirituality. But Froeble shows that on the 
intellectual plane may be found an analagous 
test of intellectual life—viz.: that true intel- 
lectual life prompts to production not only of 
material things of beauty and use, but of so- 
cial and civil polity. On this principle he 
has founded the art of Kindergartening. But 
children do not produce things intuitively— 
they need the help of one who understands 
the laws of nature and its raw material. They 
are blind forces of indefinite desire when 
they come into the world, and begin to act 
before they know clearly what they want, or 
how to attain it. Therefore disorder and de- 
struction are what an uninstrueted child pro- 
duces from no inherent malignity of heart. 
They prefer order to disorder when the for- 
mer is presented to them; they like rhythm 
and melody better than irregular and rough 
sound, construction better than destruction, 
and there is within them a certain esthetic 
sense which accepts and acts out the right 
thing when it is suggested—that is, if it is 
suggested and not arbitrarily imposed on them 
—for arbitrary suggestion is opposed inevita- 
bly, just in proportion to the force of the 
individual’s character. 

Education, therefore, on Freeble’s method, 
has nothing arbitrary about it. It is tempt- 
ing forth the self activity which takes every 
various form, and gives all the freshness and 
variety to human thought. It ought to be- 
gin so early as to preclude that production of 
evil which must needs take place if the facul- 
ties are left to run into wild disorder,‘r to 
rust in idleness and stupidity. It therefore 
implies thoroughly trained educators. Mr. 
Lamb understood this, and provided one at 
considerable expense. I must end as I began, 
with expressing regret that he has failed. 
But it takes an intelligent public, as well as a 
trained writer, to get up a Kindergarten. 

Cambridge, December, 1870. E. P. P. 










































EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER, DATED 


12th mo. 30th, 1870. 

My dear friend—Some weeks ago I duly 
received the copy of the British Friend thou 
kindly sent me, and thinking thou mayst 
file the paper, I herewith return it, with 
many thanks for the opportunity of perusing 
it. The accounts of Indiana and Ween 
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Yearly Meetings of our Orthodox Friends, 
which it contains, were very interesting. The 
statement on page 277, that it was estimated 
there are one hundred thousand persons “ in 
various parts of the Western Yearly Meet- 
ing, who are descended from those who had 
been disowned for marrying, or attending 
marriages not in accordance with Friends’ 
rules,” and that there remains with these “a 
lingering attachment to the Society,” was 
sadly suggestive to me. In travelling through 
the western country seven years ago, I had 
witnessed many evidences of the general 
fact, but I had no idea the number was so 
great. 

What is best for the individual member, is 
most promotive of the life and strength of a 
religious organization ; and I have long been 
convinced, that the best interests of our So- 
ciety would be promoted by disowning no 
member for anything which was not a ciear 
violation of some recognized moral law which 
was acknowledged to be obligatory. Let any 
who deviate in other matters, remain in the 
enclosure of the Society, where the sweet in- 

- fluence of concerned labor in love may con- 
tinue to be exerted, to the strengthening-and 
reformation of the objects of the concern, 




































ome and their being brought, as no doubt the 
ae would be in most cases, to conform to all that 
é is desired. 


In looking over some old papers a day or 
two ago, I came across one from my old 
friend and former correspondent, Moses Shep- 

rd, of Baltimore, and thinking it might 
interest thee, I have copied it and endorse it 
to thee for thy disposal. It interested me 
very much, from the peculiar style, the sin- 
gularity of the ideas presented, the instruct- 
ive lessons in the body of it, and the grand 
moral at its close. 


AN EASTERN TALE. 


By the late Moses Sheppard of Baltimore. 


Gonzalmo, in early life, was strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of the trust 
confided to him, of securing a happy _per- 
petual residence for an immortal spirit of 
which he was the recipient. His labors and 
researchies were stimulated by the magnitude 
and duration of the object to be attained. 
He studied the Scriptures, and consulted the 
opinions and productions of the wise and 
pious. He acquired a knowledge of the 
Oriental languages, and thus arrived at the 
fountain from which Christianity flowed, to 
direct probationers here to future bliss in the 
region beyond the valley of the Shadow of 
Death. 

Having acquired a correct knowledge of 
Christianity, by ascending to its source, he 
practised its duties with undeviating con- 




















stancy. Alive to the fatal effects of error ip 
the momentous requirements of religion) he 
felt anxious for the happiness of his primo. 
genitors, as ignorance might produce direfyl 
consequences to them. Stimulated by pious 
solicitude and filial affection, he prayed fora 
corporeal resurrection of his forefathers, that 
he might examine them personally (in re. 
gard to their religious belief). 
svended and addressed him: “Gonzalmo, 
your prayers are heard, and your petition ig 
granted. To morrow your progenitors shall 
be arranged at your right hand.” 
directed his descendants to place themselves 
at his deft hand. 


An angel de. 


Gonzalmo 


When his forefathers were arranged in a 
line, he was astonished at their grotesque ap- 
pearance. He beheld a turbaned Turk, a 
Red-Cross Knight, with a group of nonde- 
scripts! But his object was to ascertain the 
safety of their souls, and he began an exam- 
ination. The Turk vociferated: “ Praise to 
God! I am the slave of Ali!” The Knight 
declared that he who gave neither money nor 
personal services to rescue the Holy Land 
from the infidels, was himself an infidel. A 
priest held up a cross, exclaiming: “ You 
deny the Real Presence, and although you 


y|are my descendant, for this heresy I would 


consign you to the stake.” A doctor of the 
Sorbonne gave him a severe lecture for his 
apostacy. By another, he was vehemently 
denounced for denying the doctrine of elec: 
tors. 

Knowing that they were wrong, and being 
certain that he ‘was right, he felt irritated; but 
sympathy softened his resentment. He in- 
formed them, that since their time, researches 
had enabled sincere Christians to correct 
many errors, and replace them with truth :— 
new lights had arisen, and dispelled the ob- 
scurity in which Christianity had been shroud- 


Cs 

Although his ancestors did not agree 
among themselves, they all agreed that he 
was a heretic, and regretted they had an 
apostate descendant. , 

Grieved at the fatal errors of his progent- 
tors, he turned with anticipated joy to his 
posterity, to whom he had imparted the un- 
changeable doctrines of Christ in their purity; 
but he was overwhelmed with sorrow to find 
that they had abandoned the saving doctrines 
he had taught them. To his remonstrances 
they replied: ‘ Researches have enabled sin- 
cere Christians to correct many errors, and re 


place them with Truth. New lights have arisen, 


and dispelled the obsurity in which Christianity 
had been shrouded.” 

Grieved and agonized at the thought of 
being the parent of an apostate race, and at 
the awful consequences of their fatal errors, 
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he was inconsolable. But they were his off- 
spring; and, notwithstanding their startling 
aberrations, he desired to rescue them. 
therefore offered up a fervent prayer for their 
admission into Heaven! The angel again 
descended, and announced to him that his 
“Your children are 
Had your prayer been general, 
yourself would have been admitted also. But, 
as it was confined to your descendants, you 
The selfish and uncharitable 
are not admitted into Paradise.” 


From “ Verses by H. H.” 
THE SPINNER. 
‘* Like a blind spinner, in the sun 
I tread my days ; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways ; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 
I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin ; 
I only know that some one came 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said, ‘ Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.’ 
Sometimes the threads, so rough and fast 
And tangled, fly ; 
I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 
Shall fall ; but dare not try to find 
A safer place, since I am blind. 
I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race, 
My threads will have; so from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accurst. 
I think, perhaps, this trust has sprung 
From one short word 
Said over me when I was young— 
So young I heard 
It, knowing not that God’s name signed 
My brow and sealed me Hisf though blind. 
But whether this be seal or sign 
Within, without, 
It matters not; the Lord divine 
I never doubt. 
I know Hesets me here, and still, 
And glad, and blind, I wait His will: 
But listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread, 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message in the sun 
‘Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.’ ” 


——————- so 


A DOUBTING HEART. 
BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 


Where are the swallows fled ? 
Frozen and dead, 


Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 


O, doubting heart ! 
Far over purple seas 
They wait, in sunny ease, 
The balmy southern breeze 


To bring them to their northern homes once more. 
























He 





Why must the flowers die ? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O, doubting heart ! 
They ouly sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


The sun has hid his rays 
These many days; 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 
O, doubting heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon, for Spring is nigh, 
Shall wake the Summer into golden mirth. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night; 
What sound can break the silence of despair ? 
O, doubting heart ! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 


— Western Christian Advocate. 





Tue light of religion is not that of the 
moon—light without heat; but neither is its 
warmth that of the stone—warmth without 
light. Religion is the sun, the warmth of 
which indeed swells, and stirs, and actuates 
the life of nature, but who at the same time 
beholds all the growth of life with a master 
eye, makes all objects glorious on which he 
looks, and by that glory visible to all others. 





~~. —____ 
THE FIRST SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Some things are new to us, simply because 
they are old. How few among the many 
dwellers in the chief city of our Common- 
wealth know anything in reference to the be- 
ginning of its educational machinery, or the 
rise of schools within its limits. Perhaps 
some little reliable information in regard to 
the subject may be received with benefit and 
satisfaction. 


On the 26th day of October, A.D. 1683, 
the Provincial Council, held in Philadelphia, 
William Penn, Proprietor and Governor, re- 
corded the following minute, which we tran- 
scribe exactly as we find it: 


“The Govrn and Provil Council having 
taken into their Serious Consideration the 
great Necessity there is of a School Master 
for ye Instruction & Sober Education of 
Youth in the towne of Philadelphia, Sent for 
Enoch flower, an Inhabitant of the Said 
Towne, who for twenty Year past hath been 
exercised in that care and Imploymt in Eng- 
land, to whom haveing Comunicated their 
Minds, he Embraced it upon these following 
Terms: to Learne to read English 4s by the 
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Quarter, to Learne to read and write 6s by 
ye Quarter, to learne to read, Write and 
Cast accot 8s by the Quarter; for Boarding a 
Scholler, that is to say, dyet, Washing, Lodg- 
ing & Scooling, Tenn pounds for one whole 
ear.” 

" The above record is the earliest to be found 
in reference to the rise of schools in the Coilo- 
nial Archives of Pennsylvania. Vide vol. L., 
p. 91, 93, 388, and 5381. 

“At a Council held at Philadelphia ye 17th 
of ye 11th month, 1683, was presented :—A 
Law proposed for Makeing of Several Sorts 
of Books, for the use of Persons in this Prov- 
ince.” 

“Proposed that care be Taken about the 
Learning and Instruction of Youth, to Witt: 
a Scool of Arts and Sciences.” 

Under date of August 1, A. D. 1693, we 
find another entry, touching the general sub- 
ject, which reads thus : 

“Thomas Meaking, keeper of the ffree 
Schoole in the toune of philadelphia, being 
called before the Lt. Gov and Councill, was 
told that hee must not keepe Schoole wtout 
Licence. Ansred ‘that hee was willing to 
Comply, and take Licence: was therefore or- 
dered to procure a Certificate of his abilitie, 
Learning and diligence, from the Inhabitants 
of note in this toune, by the Sixteenth instant, 
in order to the obtaining a Licence, which he 
promised to doe.” 

Under date of February 12, 1797-8, a pe- 
tition was presented: “Att a Council, Held 
att philadelphia die Sabbatti, by Samel Car- 
penter, Edward Shippen, Anthony Morris, 
James ffox & david Lloyd, William Southee 
& John Jones,” asking the liberty to estab- 
lish a school, “ where poor children may be 
freely maintained, taught & educated in good 
literature, untill they are fit to be put out ap- 
prentices &c, in behalf of themselves & the 
rest of the people called Quakers,” & ce. 

“The Governor and Councill doe grant 
this petition as desired.” 

Such was the origin of schools in Philadel- 
phia before and close after the Revolution. 
—The Press. C. Z. W. 





LirrLte Tuinecs.—As daylight can be seen 
through very small holes, so little things will 
illustrate a person’s character. Indeed, 
character consists in little acts, habitually 
and honorably performed; daily life being 
the quarry from which we build it up, and 
rough-hew the habits that form it. 





LETTER FROM THE POET WHITTIER. 

At the celebration in Plymouth, Mass., of 
the landing of, the Pilgrim Fathers, the fol- 
lowing letter from John G, Whittier was 
read: 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Amessury, 12th Mp. 19th, 1870, 

Hon W. T. Davis and Others, Committee 
Gentlemen : I regret that it is impossible for 
me to accept your invitation to attend the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of land. 
ing Pilgrims at Plymouth. No one can g 
preciate more highly than myself the nobly 
qualities of the men and women of the May- 
flower. It is not of them that I, a descend. 
aut of the sect called Quakers, have reason 
to complain in the matter of persecution. A 
generation which came after them, with legs 
pity and more bigotry, is especially responsi- 
ble for the “little unpleasantness ’’, referred 
to, and the sufferers from it scarcely need 
any present championship. They certainly 
did not wait altogether for the revenges of 
posterity. If they lost their ears it is satis. 
factory to remember that they made those 
of their mutilators tingle with a rhetoric 
more sharp than polite. A worthy New 
England deacon once described a brother in 
the church as a very good man Godward, but 
rather hard manward. It cannot be denied 
that some satisfactory steps have been taken 
in the latter direction, at least since the days 
of the Pilgrims. Our age is tolerant of creed 
and dogma, broader in its sympathies, more 
keenly sensitive to temporal need, and prac- 
tically recognizing the brotherhood of the 
race. Where acry of suffering is heard, its 
response is quick and generous. It has 
abolished slavery, and is lifting women from 
world-old degradation to equality with man 
before the law. Our criminal codes no longer 
embody the maxim of barbarism, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but have re- 
gard not only for the safety of the commu: 
nity, but the reform and well-being of the 
criminal, All the more, however, for this 
amiable tenderness do we need the counter- 
poise of a strong sense of justice. With our 
sympathy for the wrong deer we need the 
old Puritan and Quaker hatred of wrong- 
doing. With our just tolerance of men and 
opinions, a righteous abhorrence of sin. All 
the more for the sweet humanities and Chris- 
tian liberalism which, in drawing men nearer 
to each other, are increasing the sum of 
social influences for good or evil. We need 
the bracing atmosphere, healthful if austere, 
of the old moralities. Individual and social 
duties are quite as imperative now as when 
they were minutely specified in statute books 
and enforced by penalties no longer admissa- 
ble. It is well that stocks, whipping-posts 
and ducking-stools are now only matters of 
tradition. But the honest reprobation of 
vice and crime which they symbolized should 
by no means perish with them. The true 
life of a nation is in its personal morality, 
and no excellence of constitution and laws 
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can avail much if the people lack purity and For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
integrity, culture and refinement. Care for REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., 
our own comfort and that of others are all TWELFTH MONTH. 
well; but truth, honor, reverence and fidelity 1869. 1870. 
to duty are indispensable. The Pilgrims were insinear pinot 
right in affirming the paramount force of the 



























Rain during some portion : 


law of God. If they erred in seeking that aimeamendiiae. “a oo 
authoritative law, and passed over the Ser-| Snow, including very slight 

mon on the Mount for the stern Hebrewism | _falls,...........sssccsseceseeeees 5 «© | 9 6 
of Moses—if they hesitated in view of large- | Cloudy, without storms ..... St 
ness of Christian liberty—if they seemed un- | “le? 48 ordinarily accepted) 11 12 “ 





willing to accept the sweetness and light of 
the good tidings—let us not forget that it 
was the mistake of men who feared more 
than they dared to hope; whose estimate of 
the exceeding awfulness of sin caused them 
to dwell upon God’s vengeance rather than 
His compassion, and whose dread of evil 
was so great that in shutting their hearts 
against it they sometimes shut out the good. 
It is well for us, if we have learned to listen 
to the sweet persuasion of the beatitudes. 
But there are crises in all lives which re- 
uire also the emphatic “ Thou shalt not,” of 
the decalogue which the founders wrote on 
the gate posts of the Commonwealth. Let 


31 “ | 31 «6 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 


ETC. —_—_————| 





1869. | 1870. 





Mean temperature of 12th | 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|37.31 deg. |35.51 deg. 
Highest point attained during 
WOME. ..cccccssas ccccossccssses(eee “ iGG@O. ¢ 
Lowest do. do. do.j17.00 “ {11.00 *§ 
Rain during the month, do.| 5.1lin. 1.88 in. 
Deatus during the month, 
being for 4 current weeks 
for 1869 and five for1870...| 1056 1300 
Average of the mean temperature of 12th 
month for the past eighty-one years....|32.62 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 











a hi entire period, (1848).............-cescces 45.00 ‘* 
us “ ee ~ arr aa wae = Lowest mean of temperature during that 
last few years have afforded us that the Pl | entire period, (1832)... sees seeeeeees 125.00 
grim spirit is not dead, but walks in noon’s COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1869. 1870. 


Totals for first six months of 

CACH YOBP....cccccccccce o-occee¥e2d in. 25.43 in. 
Totals for last six months of 

each year......... aeasecese coece 22006 86 18.63 * 


broad light. We have seen it in the faith 
and trust which no circumstances could 
shake ; in heroic self-sacrifice, in entire con- 
secration to duty. The fathers have lived 
in their sons. Have we not all known the 
Winthrops and Brewsters, the Saltonstalls 
and Sewells of old times in Gubernatorial 
chairs, in legislative halls, around winter 
camp-fires, in the slow martyrdom of prison 
and hospital? The great struggle through 
which we have passed has taught us how 
much we owe to the men and women of Ply- 
mouth Colony, the noblest ancestry that ever 
apeople looked back to with love and rev- 
erence. Honor, then, to the Pilgrims. Let 
their memory be green fvrever. Truly, 
your friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 


—Evening Bulletin. 


WORM ccasacsainnsacccssseess 48.83 ‘© 44.06 ‘ 


Mild as the weather has been during the month 
under review the present year—having been nearly 
three degrees above the average for eighty-one 
years past—it will be seen it was nearly two de- 
grees below that of 1869, and far below the highest 
during that long period, viz., 1848, forty five de- 
grees! The mild weather of the present year con- 
tinued until the 23d. That and the succeeding day 
were very cold, and on the 25th persons were skat- 
ing on the Schuylkill. 

There have been only two or three days this 
season thus far during which a few aspiring owners 
of sleighs ventured with their runners over our 
cobble-stone paved streets. On the 19th instant, 
while the ferry boats made their regular trips be- 
tween this city and Camden, the Delaware river 
was reported to be entirely closed above Petty’s 
Island, and the ice of sufficient thickness to bear 
persons upon it. Our clippings through the month 
(after leaving the Pottsville item of the 2d inst.) 
teem with accounts of intense cold weather. 

‘* PortsvittB, Dec. 2.—The splendid weather, 
which has been with us all the week, is unani- 
mously voted to be Indian summer. This fifth 
season of the year must be sadly changed from the 
good old times when, if tradition is to be believed, 
it was so certain to appear as per almanac that the 
Indians waited for it to do their fall hunting, thus 
placing upon it their dependence for winter food.’’ 
So much for a confirmation of our own ideas as to 
the genuine ‘Indian summer not occurring earlier 
than the Eleventh month.’ 

In the following table (for which we are indebted 





A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands ; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who will not lie ; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue . 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without wink- 
ing; 
Tall aa cemented who live above the fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking— 
For while the many, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice keeps. 
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to the Evening Telegraph of this city) is given the 
quantity of rain which fell during each month of 
the year, in comparison with the mean rain fall of 
thirty-three years, and the maximum and minimum 
rain fall of each month during that period. 





1870. Mean, Max. Min. 
Month. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
January, 4.07 3.34 7.84 ° 
February, 2.53 3.08 6.61 -76 
March, 4.06 3.86 6.98 1.08 
April, 5.61 3.92 7.54 -58 
May, 6.28 4.82 8.88 1.51 
June, 2.86 4.11 11 02 1,10 
July, 3.95 3.78 11.8 98 
August, §.12 4.84 15.81 84 
September, 1.71 4.1 2.92 25 
October, 39 3.23 5.73 1.09 
November, 2.1 3.48 7.97 1 45 
December, 1.89 3.97 6.26 1.04 
Whole year, 44.08 45.79 60.6 29.5 


The average rain fall of the past thirty-three 
years, including 1870, has been 45.79 inches, or 
nearly two inches in excess of the quantity which 
has fallen in 1870. The highest rain fall during 
this period of thirty-three years was in 1867, when 
60.6 inches fell; the lowest on record was in 1825, 
when only 29 5 inches fell. The greatest quantity 
of rain which has fallen in any one month was 15.81 
inches, in August, 1867; the least was .25 inch, in 
September, 1846. 


Before closing it may be well to note—that on 
12th mo. 4 last, about 5} P.M., there was a splen- 
did halo round the moon, having ali the rich colors 
of the solar rainbow. 


Philadelphia, 1st mo. 3, 1871. 


a 


J. M. Exus. 


TemprTations, like noxious weeds, are best 
killed by putting the knife to their root. 








ITEMS. 


Paor. Wrix1ock is now engaged in taking pictures 
of the sun of a somewhat novel plan. He uses a 
single lens objcct-glass, four and a half inches in 
diameter, having a focal length of forty inches, 
made by Clark, of crown-glass, and corrected for 
spherical aberration by means of an artificial star. 
The tube of the telescopa points to the North, and 
the image of the sun is thrown in by means of a 
plate-glass reflector. This glass is not roughened 
or blackened on one side, bacause when that was 
done the heat of the sun distorted the plain sur- 
face. The slit is at the object-glass end of the tele- 
scope, so that when it is thrown across, no dust is 
shaken on the plate, as frequently is the case in the 
usual way of working. 


Tue Edinburgh University has. declared itself 
upon the matter of instructing women in medicine. 
At the Easter competitive examination, a young 
woman won the scholarship, but the faculty refused 
to grant it, on the ground that, a'though women 
are entitled to tuition, the university prizes belong 
to men exclusively. The professor of chemistry, 
Crum Brown, was disgusted at this action, and 
made an applicat‘on to the corporation to put young 
women on the same footing as young men. 

The professors of surgery and anatomy appealed 
to the members of the corporation not to do it, as- 
serting that they could not do their duties decentiy 
wher women were in the lecture-room. The pro- 





fessor of surgery declared that he would rather rp. 
sign than lecture to a mixed class. He read a me. 
morial from one hundred and sixty-one male sty. 
dents, protesting against the admission of female 
to the classes. But the professor of physiology re. 
plied that he found no difficulties as suggested ; he 
could lecture to a mixed class as easily as to one 
composed of male students exclusively; women 
made the most expert dissectors, and ia his judg. 
ment they are by nature better fitted for surgeons 
than men. The women were in a fair way toc 
the day, when Dr. Christison, physician in ordinary 
to the Queen, came to the rescue and informed the 
corporation and professors that the ‘ highest lady 
in the realm’ had instructed him to represent to 
them that she greatly disapproved of women study. 
ing medicine. Professor Burns’s request was voted 
down by a majority of one.—Pub. Ledger. 


A Freycu scientist, F. Schrader, thinks that the 
cause of the very frequent fires of pine forests in 
summer-time and remote from any habitation is not 
due, as has been often surmised, to wilful arson or 
accidental imprudence, but is produced by the aec- 
tion of the concentration of the suu’s rays upon 
the hollow globules of resin which exude from the 
trees acting as burning lenses, and becoming in- 
fiamed, thus causing the combustion to begin, and 
once begun, to spread rapidly, in consequence of 
the highly inflammable nature of the resinous and 
turpentine-containing wood. 


Tue most remarkable balloon ascension on record 
was made in 1804, by Biot and Gay Lussac, in 
Paris. By this enterprise they endowed science 
with a series of new and important facts, question- 
able before that time, as they carried with them a 
complete set of suitable apparatus, and, moreover, 
an unsurpassed knowledge of observation and ex- 
perience. They ascended to a height of 13,000 feet, 
and observed that at 8,000 or 9,000 feet the ani- 
mals they had taken with them, in order to observe 
the effect of the rarified air and cold upon them, did 
not appear to suffer any inconvenience. 

In the meantime the pulses of the two experi- 
menters were rauch accelerated, that of Gay-Lussao, 
otherwise always slow, sixty-two beats per minufe 
was eighty ; and that of Biot, naturally rapid, a 
enty-nine beats per minute, was one hundred a, 
eleven. At a height of 11,000 feet, a pigeon ¥ 
liberated: it dropped down, whirling through & 
air, as if it had been a stone. The air was & 
thin, too much rarified, to enab'e it to fly. 

Three weeks later, Gay Lussac went up alone, 
and attained a height of 23,000 feet, four and one- 
sixth miles, or 2,000 feet higher than the top of 
the Chimborazo mountain, The barometer was 
only thirteen inche3 high ; the thermometer 18 de- 
grees Fahrenheit below the freezing point, while at 
the surface of the ground it was 80 degrees. 

He left the court-yard of the Consarvatoire des 
Arts and Meters, in Paris, and, after an aerial 
voyage of six hours, descended near Rouen, one 
hundred miles distant. The result of this ascension 
on Gay-Lussac’s health was very injurious. partially 
by the want of air for respiration, combined with 
sudden cold, but chiefly by the absence of the ac- 
customed pressure. At the extreme height of 
twenty-two thousand feet his face and neck were 
swollen enormously, his eyes protruded from his 
head, b!ood ran from his eyelids, nose and ears, and 
also came from the lungs by vomiting ; in short, 
his system received a shock from which he never 
fully recovered during the rest of his life.—Zz. pa- 
per. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 











STOKES & WOOD, 
FAMILY DRY GOODS, 
§. E. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., 


Offer at reduced prices : 


150 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 8 c. 
200 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 10 c. 
175 doz. L. C. Hdksfs. at 12} c. 
208 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. fr. 15 to 25c. 
50 doz. H'md 8. Hdkfs. 25 c. 
75 doz. Hem’d 8. Hdkfis. fr. 31 to 50 c. 
25 doz. Gents’ Hm’d S. Hdkfs, at 31 & 37c. 
One Lot 34 in. Brown Pongee Hadkis., 
One Lot 36 in. sc “ “ 
Small figures, and very desirable. 

250 Balmoral Skirts, from 60 c. to $4.50. 
50 doz. Gents’ German Linen Hdkfs., from 
31 to 50 cts. 

225 Long and Square Shawls, all prices. 
One doz. Gents’ Mauds, all wool. 
Gloves and Hosiery, all prices. 


One more lot of those BROWN MOHAIRS, that 
have been so desirable. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


85 416 snwme wmsf 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounee it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
610 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOEKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMOB COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18mo. 141 pp., Cloth...... ssesee sevens + «Price 50¢. 
Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢. 
“« 108 “ “ Second. “ 40c 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harner &. Stocety. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49e. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and = 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jams 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth....... sooewPPice 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospe! 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 


917 xwn sw 





PAILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 14, 1871. 











the 4th day of First month, 1871. 
thorough, English and classical. 
and circular address 





No. 46 





East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 
The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 


month 2ist. The Winter Term will open First 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 


Principal—Cuar.es H. Dartineton, A.M. 
Preceptress—Frances DaRLinetow. 
Assistants—Sipxey P. Srsssins, 
Euma J. Nivgs. 
This Inétitation is pleasantly situated in a retired but accessi- 


ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a full College course, yet desire the advantages 
of a liberal education. The officers design te make thoroughness 
a prominent characteristic. 


For further particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


~ MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, _ 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will be opened for the reception of students on 
Instruction 
For particulars 
DAVID CHANDLER, 


1-7 tf. Supt. 





REGESTER & HOPKINS 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 


large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 


and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Bg1u’s interes 
in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to al) 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw ew 


WM. HEACOCKE, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. _— 1015 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


NEW OPENING OF 
FALL & WINTER DRESS COODS 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor- 
tation, 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombazines’ Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, 4 superior make; particular attention 
called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1.00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. Newimportation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long Blanket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 

ewm. vs. imf. 


ISAAC DIXON, ; 
120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealer in American, Geneva and Hnglish 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


WALNUT BRACKETS, = 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 

low and Wooden Ware, 224 4 general variety 

ef House Furnishing Goods. 

B,. A. WILDMAN & BRO. 
905 Market St., Philada. 


EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Hutire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Cireu- 
lar, apply to 

E. T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 
$13 Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


DIVISIONS in the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
By THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN. 


Price 45 and 50 cents. Sent by mail free of post- 
age on receipt of price. EMMOR COMLY, 
144 N. Seventh St 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1871, 


Large and Pocket Size. Price 10 cts. 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 
1112 144 N. Seventh 8t. 


49 Watnat St., Cint., 0. 


TING.— 
7 Ys. of the P: 
C OLORED Paint 
muc © jcoulars, 

Becy No. 15 0 
Philada. 


101. 11.19, 


UAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


R! On oF Fro 
N. Won Ninth and Chestnut Wainy 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager, 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorn I: 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 
All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
t. 
"ee containing rates and fall information eon- 


cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company far- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 


the Branch Office. 
ENERGY, ECONOMY. 





EQUITY, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Joun P. McLEar, Epw. Brineuorst, Jr., 
Wiutiam Boss, Wi1am G. Giszons, 
Toomas D. WEss, Grorcse W. Sronz, 
Wuuiam Cansy, Joun V. Riczg, 
Gzonce W. Bousu, Wu. H. Swirr, 
Wuuasm 8. Hinuzs, Samvzt Bancrort, JR. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


DASARML ABA S 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, 1210 Ridge Avenue, and 1211 and 1213 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 

x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ARCH STREET. 
108. w.y. | 'T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 'Sec’y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 701 Arch St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 





